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MAURITANIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(All values in millions US Dollars) 


Exchange rate US$1 equals 44UM 1975 1976 % Change 


Income, Production, Employment 


GDP at Current Prices S22.7 na aoe 
GDP Constant Prices 

Per Capita GDP, Current Prices 262 310 18% 
Plant and Equipment Investment 70. 79. 12% 
Personal Income na na --- 
Labor Force (000) 1973 est. 420 na --- 
Avg. Unemployment Rate % na na --- 


Money and Prices 


Money Supply 66.5 na --- 
Interest Rates na na -—- 
Indices: (Jan 1975 equals 100) 
Cost of Living 143 52 125.6 12.9 
Balance of Payment and Trade 
Gold & For. Exch. Reserves 48.4 na --- 
External Public Debt 154.6 na --- 
Annual Debt Service 31.3 17.6 -43.8 
Balance of Payments -45. na --~ 
Balance of Trade -24.8 -16. -35.5 
Exports, FOB 168.6 196.1 16.3 
To U.S, Pe | ol -53-8 
Imports, FOB 198.1 215.2 8.6 
From U.S, 14.3 18.7 30.8 
Main Imports from U.S. 1976 
Construction §& mining mach. 3,908 
Tractors, except road § industrial 2,471 
Motor vehicle §& tractor parts 
& accessories 1,665 
Cereal flours, meal, exc. wheat 936 
Mechanical handling mach. §& 
equipment and parts 918 
wheat, unmilled 866 


Milk,and cream, dry 840 





SUMMARY 


Mauritania, a vast, arid, thinly-populated country, is an excellent 
example of a dual economy. The health of the economy depends on the 
performance of the iron ore operation, which accounts for over 70% of 
the nation's export earnings. Fish product exports are Mauritania's 
second leading source of foreign revenue. The rural sector, which 
contains over 75% of the population yet contributes only 25% to the 
GDP, was devastated by the drought of the early 1970s. Present 
government development plans put emphasis on growth in the rural sector, 
but it is doubtful that the country will be self-sufficient in food 
production before the mid-1980s. 


The Mauritanian government is making an effort to increase foreign 
investment. The two most attractive prospects for U.S. business are 
1) the sale of mining and construction equipment and 2) the sale of 
American technical or managerial services. Marine research, marine 
equipment sales, and mineral exploration are other possible areas of 
potential U.S. activity. The consumer goods market is small and 
probably will remain so for the foreseeable future. There is 
virtually no U.S. private investment in Mauritania. Any company 
desiring to do business in Mauritania must be able to conduct its 
affairs in French. 


PART A — CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS: 


Mauritania, a vast, arid, thinly-populated country on the northern 
Atlantic coast of Africa, is an excellent example of a dual economy. 
Over 75 percent of the population is engaged in the traditional, 
subsistence agricultural sector, yet they contribute less than 25 per- 
cent of the GDP, while the 25 percent of the population in the modern 
sector contributes over 75 percent of the GDP. Interaction between 
the two sectors is minimal. For the first 15 years after independence 
in 1960, the emphasis in development was on industrialization and in 
particular on the mining industry and related activities. It was only 
after the devastating drought in the early 1970s that Mauritanian 
decision-makers began to evaluate in earnest the need to develop the 
rural sector. The results of this change in thinking can be seen in 
the emphasis of the Third Economic Development Plan (1976-1981). 


1976 was a year in which political events far overshadowed economic 
issues in Mauritania. It was "the year of reunification” when 
Mauritania took control of the southern third of what was formerly the 
Spanish Sahara (Morocco annexed the northern two-thirds). Reunification 
was not, however, accomplished without cost. The Mauritanian authorities 








have been forced to contend with a guerilla war launched by the 
Polisario Front, a group of Saharans fighting to establish an 
independent state. Mauritanian authorities have declared that 

the war has not adversely affected the economic development program - 
in large part due to the extensive financial support provided by 
their eastern Arab friends. Regular government programs and 
development activities received, however, less attention and less 
supervision from senior executives than they had previously, 
resulting in an inevitable loss of momentum. 


Since the quadrupling of oil prices in 1973 the Arab oil 
producers have extended significant amounts of assistance to 
Mauritania via loans and grants. The petrodollar flow over the 
past three years is estimated at $300 million. (For 1976 the 
total is estimated to be between $100 and $200 million.) This 
substantial flow of financing may be expected to continue and 
may even expand. In addition, the U.S. Government and other 
Western donor nations have embarked on a large development 
assistance program for the West African Sahel countries, which 
include Mauritania. 


The Modern Sector 


The over-riding presence in the modern sector is the Societe 
Nationale Industrielle et Miniere (SNIM) which dominates both the 
mining and industrial sectors of the economy. SNIM is a government 
industrial holding company organized in 1972. In 1974 it took 
control of the nationalized iron ore industry and in 1975 the 
copper industry. It is also in charge of gypsum mining, the 
distribution of petroleum products, the supervision of the industrial 
explosives factory in Nouadhibou, and in late 1977 it will take 
control of a petroleum refinery now under construction in Nouadhibou. 


SNIM, together with a Kuwaiti consortium, has formed the Societe 
Arabe de 1'Industrie Metallurgique (SAMIA) to build a steel mill in 
Nouadhibou and a copper refinery in Nouakchott. Both projects have 
been delayed while SNIM concentrates on securing financial backing 
for the exploration and development of iron ore deposits in the 
Guelbs region north of Zouerate and for the expansion of the 
Akjoujt copper mines. 


Mining 


The health of the Mauritanian economy depends on the performance 
of the Mauritanian mining sector, specifically on the exports of iron 


ore. In 1974 over 70% of the country's export earnings came from iron 
ore. Export volume dropped sharply in 1975 as the effects of the 
European recession reached Mauritania, although gross revenues remained 
steady because prices had been determined earlier and were fixed by 
contract. In 1976 volume increased by over 1,000,000MT to over 
9,000,000MT, valued at $157,254,545. At the current rate of exploi- 
tation, the reserves at the mine in Zouerate will last another 10-12 
years, but studies are already underway examining the potential of 

the surrounding guelbs. Preliminary findings indicate potential 
reserves but of a lower concentration of iron that would allow 
production at current levels for another 20 years past the projected 
10-12 years of the Zouerate reserves. 


The copper mining sector has not been as successful, in large 
part because of the complexity and expense of the revolutionary new 
concentration process used to treat the oxide ore overlying the 
sulphide ore body. The mine which functioned throughout 1976 - the 
longest continuous period of operation since its opening - produced 
14,000 MT of ore for export, valued at $7,961,522. At current 
world copper prices the mine cannot make a profit until the 
sulphide ore is reached, which will allow a much more economical 
enrichment process; this main ore body should be reached in another 
two years. 


Fishing 


The waters off the Mauritanian coast are said to be some of the 
richest in fishlife in the world, and fish product exports are 
Mauritania's second leading source of foreign revenue. In 1976, 
21,631 MT were exported for a total of $17,034,090. While the 
Mauritanians do not exploit this fish resource directly, they have 
signed fishing agreements with a number of other countries. Each 
agreement establishes the amount a country's boats must pay for 
each ton of fish caught, the percent of the catch that must be 
offloaded at Nouadhibou to be processed in Mauritanian processing 
plants, and the number of Mauritanian crew men to be assigned to 
each boat for training. The Mauritanian authorities are aware 
that the foreign fishing fleets are regularly violating both the 
letter and the spirit of the fisheries agreements, but the tiny 
Mauritanian Navy at this point has neither the ships nor the men 
required to control 1200 miles of Atlantic coastline. 


In late April 1977 the government proposed a wide-ranging 
program that would result in an increase in the Mauritanian 
Navy, an expansion of Mauritanian territorial waters from 30 to 








200 miles, and the creation of a Mauritanian fishing fleet. The 
program, which has not been approved, would be put into effect 
over a five year period. The first move, which would take place 
before the end of 1977, would be the expansion of the nation's 
territorial waters. Initial emphasis would be on stricter en- 
forcement of current regulations, made possible because of the 
projected increase in the Mauritanian Navy. Whether this program 
will materialize depends in large part on what priorities are 
assigned in the National Budget. 


The fish processing industry in Nouadhibou has an annual capacity 
of 300,000 MT. The offloading capacity of the port is 100,000 MT 
a year. The 200,000 MT difference will be lessened by an enlargement 
of the dock facilities currently underway. Excess capacity, however, 
is not the only problem of the industry. World prices for some of 
the end products of the industry, especially fish meal, have been 
too low for any of the plants to produce and sell at a profit. 


Accurate statistics on the total catch from Mauritanian waters 
are not available, but one Mauritanian official estimates that for 
1975 over 1,000,000 MT were taken. In 1976 the Mauritanians 
announced a 27% reduction in the allowable catch, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether this decree was obeyed. The Mauritanians 
are aware that one of the most pressing problems they face is to 
obtain a more accurate estimate of the fish population off their 
coast so that decisions on optimum catches can be made on a more 
rational basis. 


The Rural Sector 


Although over 75% of the nation's population is in the rural 
sector it contributes less than 25% to the national GDP. The 
drought of the early 1970s had a devastating impact on Mauritania's 
rural population. Approximately 50% of the livestock of the 
country either starved or were slaughtered for food. Literally 
thousands of nomadic herders lost all their animals, and entire 
families have moved to Nouakchott, swelling the capital's population 
from 35,000 in 1970 to over 135,000 in 1977. Those people still 
in the rural areas have not, despite their numerical importance, 
benefited from the large inflows of foreign capital to Mauritania. 
This is a matter which the country's planners hope to correct during 
the course of the third Economic Development Plan which for the first 
time emphasizes the development of the rural sector. Its goals 
include improving living conditions especially for the rural population, 
thus stopping or at least reducing the migration of the rural 
population to the capital and increasing agricultural output, both 
animal and vegetable to the point of making Mauritania self-sufficient 
in food production. This last goal will require the introduction of 


improved agricultural technology and livestock management. Most of 
the money and expertise for these efforts is expected to come from 
foreign governments or international organizations, and it is 
unclear to what extent private companies will be encouraged to 
become involved. 


In spite of this new emphasis, growth in the rural sector will 
continue to be slow, and it is most doubtful that the country will 
be self-sufficient in food before the mid-1980s. 


Government Economic Policy 


During the decade following independence in 1960, Mauritanian 
leaders faced an enormous nation-building task as they tried to 
wield a viable state out of a diverse ethnic and tribal population 
which was essentially nomadic and unconcerned with national borders 
or identities. Thus they had to concentrate their energies on the 
pressing political problems and allowed those directly involved in 
the mining and traditional pastoral sectors to manage economic 
affairs. 


Mauritanian leaders began to take a more active interest in the 
economy as the effects of the drought started to manifest themselves 
in the early 1970s. The drought, coupled with sharp increases in 
the prices of food, oil and industrial products, introduced a period 
of inflation in Mauritania; the upward push of prices has yet to be 
brought under control. The problems were aggravated by the recession 
in Europe which, in 1975, reduced demand for Mauritanian iron ore and 
copper exports. Although exports rose in 1976, improving the economic 
picture somewhat, inflation remains a serious problem for the economy. 


Exact figures on the rate of inflation are not available, but 
during 1976 the price index reflecting the cost of purchases made 
by a "European family" rose by thirty-five points or 14%, compared 
to an 11% rise for 1975. Some Mauritanian observers suggest the 
inflation rate may be at least twice the rate of increase in the price 
index. In an attempt to slow down inflation, the Mauritanian Central 
Bank during 1976 tried to keep the growth of the money supply to 202 
and to limit the growth of credit. In the first nine months of 1976, 
the money supply had grown to an annual rate of 23%, but was expected 
to drop at an annual rate of 20% by the end of the fourth quarter. 
During the same period credit expanded at the rate of 13%. These 
same two measures - restrictions on the growth of the money supply 
and credit - will be at the forefront of the government's anti- 
inflation effort during 1977. 











In an effort to increase foreign investment in the Mauritanian 
economy, the government introduced a new investment code during 
1976. Although the implementing decree has not yet been published, 
certain provisions of the code are known. To qualify, an investment 
must be within certain general areas, such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, fishing, construction, or tourism, or be approved by a 
Mauritanian Investment Commission. The code establishes three 
categories of investment, depending upon the projected cost of the 
project. For each category there are certain requirements such as 
time of execution and number of jobs created, and certain benefits 
such as the number of years of free or lowered import duty and a 
guarantee of the right to transfer capital out of Mauritania, the 
amount dependent upon the conditions of the investment agreement. 


PART B — IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


As a former French colony Mauritania has traditionally looked to 
France for technical assistance and France has been its main source 
of manufactured goods. France remains Mauritania's largest trading 
partner, but Mauritanians, in both the public and private sector, are 
increasingly thinking of the United States as a potential source of 
goods and services. At the same time, American businessmen are 
becoming increasingly interested in providing engineering, 
construction, and management services to Mauritanian government 
agencies, to government corporations, and to the private sector. 

For the moment, there are relatively few attractive investment prospects 
in Mauritania for American firms. As of July 1977 there were two 
American firms working in the country, one performing aircraft 
maintenance for the national airline, the other completing the 
construction of a sugar refinery. There is virtually no U.S. private 
investment in Mauritania. 


The two most attractive prospects for U.S. business are (a) the 
sale of heavy equipment, either to SNIM for use in the mining 
industry or to other Mauritanian enterprises for use in construction 
activities, and (b) the sale of American expertise, specifically 
technical or managerial, to both the private and semi-public sectors. 


Mauritanians have on a number of occasions expressed a desire to 
see American firms involved in the fishing sector, but despite the 
proven richness of Mauritanian waters, American companies have dis- 
played little interest. If the plans introduced in April (discussed 
in Fishing section above) are approved, there will be opportunities 
for U.S. firms to sell the wide range of equipment needed to outfit 











a Mauritanian fleet. Marine research organizations may also find 
opportunities to contract to investigate the quantity and types 
of marine life which exist in Mauritanian waters. 


A fourth potential area of interest for U.S. business is mineral 
exploration. There are a number of companies doing mineral research 
in Mauritania, prospecting for uranium, phosphate, and additional 
deposits of iron and copper. In addition, in late April 1977 an 
international consortium (including Phillips Petroleum and Getty 
Oil) signed a deep water off-shore oil exploration agreement. 


The Mauritanian market for consumer goods is very small and is 
geared to servicing the foreign technicians, business, and diplomatic 
communities and the Mauritanian families whose education, experience, 
and profession place them in the modern sector. The consumer goods 
market is therefore dominated by European produced items. It would 
appear that without significant growth expansion of the modern sector 
and substantial growth in the consumer market, American firms will 
be unable to make much headway in consumer goods sales. 


American firms wishing to do business in Mauritania face a number 
of difficulties. Arabic is the official language; French is the 
language most commonly used in business and government. English is 
spoken by only a very few Mauritanians. Any company desiring to do 
business in Mauritania must be able to conduct its affairs in French. 
Professional level English language interpreter services do not exist 
in Mauritania; although occasionally the near professional service 
of a non-working wife of a government official can be obtained if 
arrangements are made sufficiently in advance. The U.S. Embassy does 
not have the capability of providing interpreter/translator services 
to visiting businessmen. Thus interpreter/translators must be part 
of any engineering or commercial team which arrives in Mauritania. 
The almost total lack of familiarity with American business practices 
and with international commercial and banking procedures routinely 
used on medium and large scale transactions constitutes a second 
serious problem. A third problem facing companies exporting their 
products to Mauritania is the higher tariff rates applied to non-EEC 
goods. Although Mauritania has signed the Lome Convention (which 
abolishes the requirement that EEC goods be accorded a preferential 
tariff), it has yet to amend its tariff code. Not all goods are 
affected, and any firm that desires to export to Mauritania should 
contact the Mauritanian Embassy in Washington, or La Chambre de 
Commerce, Nouakchott, Mauritania, for more information on the 
tariff rates which are applicable to specific products. Letters 
addressed to the Chambre de Commerce should be written in French 
to insure a response. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 



























LOOKING FOR A GOOD 


et 
research 
tool 


INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
variety of documents containing a wealth of 
information for the overseas marketer. The 
Index catalogs spot news and timely surveys 
of industrial, commodity, commerical, and 
economic conditions in more than 100 
countries. 

Included is all in-depth market research 
performed by Commerce's Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce (BIC) required for the 
target industry program or in support of the 
Department's participation in international 
promotional events. 

About 100 reports sent to Washington by 







U.S. Foreign Service Officers are received 
and indexed each month. 


Annual subscription for 12 issues of the 
FMR Index is $10. Subscribers to the Index 
will be charged between $2 and $10 for 
documents depending on their length. 


For additional information 
or to subscribe, write 


National Technical Information Service 
Box 1553, Springfield, Virginia 22161 


BIC’s Export Information Division 
Room 1063, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
Telephone 202-377-2504. 











TRAVEL with Overseas Business Reports 
(OBRs)—75 a year— to get detailed information on 
overseas trade and investment conditions and 
opportunities. 


SEE the OBR Marketing In series for information 
about a selected foreign country’s 


e trade patterns 

e industry trends 

e distribution channels 

e transportation facilities 

e trade regulations 

© prospects for selected U.S. products 


SEE the OBR Market Profile series for an economic 


digest of countries in a particular marketing region. 
Y AKE yay Take a look at the country’s 


4.4 hm 
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Natural resources 


MARKETS Population 
inne SEE the OBR World Trade Outlook series for a twice- 
a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to al/ major 
trading countries. 
VIEW other special reports such as: 
Appraisal of China’s Foreign Trade Policy 
Basic Data on the Economy of the Soviet Union 


e Foreign trade 
TOUR OF e Foreign investment 
e Finances 
OUNSNNN\ Ome Soo 
e Basic economic facilities 
e 
e 


A Business Guide to European Common Market 

A Guide to End Users and Research Organizations 
in Hungary 

© Quarterly statistics reports on U.S. foreign trade 


START your tour now for only $36.50 a year by mailing 
the coupon below. 


(Single copies are available for 50¢ each from the Publication Sales 
Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
20230.) 
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